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tive of the First Book. These cover and elucidate the entire ground 
occupied by the Book, entering largely into questions of geography and 
historical criticism, and presenting copious details of what is known as 
to the religious history of the great Asiatic nations. The engravings 
are not numerous, but occur wherever they are needed, and are uni- 
formly executed with a taste, care, and fidelity in harmony with the 
text of the work. 



29. — Highways of Travel. By Margaret J. M. Sweat. Boston : 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 

Crowded as the book-market is with records of travel, a new 
claimant to public favor in that department ought to exhibit some 
special title to regard and interest ; and we hesitate not to say, that in 
the crowd there is rightful room and an assured welcome for the 
volume whose early sheets now lie before us, and whose appearance 
will be announced before these pages of ours see the light. Mrs. Sweat 
has indeed passed over for the most part only the " highways of travel " ; 
but she did not, like most American tourists, dash over them as if 
pursued by some dire Nemesis, depending on guide-books to supply 
the numberless lacunae of things not seen. She actually saw places, 
lingered where it was pleasant and profitable to linger, and enjo) r ed all 
that was attractive in her successive places of sojourn. Especially in 
Paris she seems to us to have seen more and better than any other 
recent tourist whose travels have been given to the press. Her de- 
scriptions of buildings strike us as peculiarly happy. They are not 
pseudo-scientific and ostentatiously technical ; nor yet are they sub- 
jective, — full of what she felt under such and such a roof or dome. 
But they give us just the measurement, estimate, and impression which 
we should derive from the calm and unexaggerated oral narrative of a 
person of accurate eye and cultivated taste. 

What a tourist or traveller brings home depends on what he carries 
from home ; and Mrs. Sweat has given us in these pages a rich freight 
from foreign lands, simply because she started on her travels w T ith a 
familiar knowledge of what could be known without sight as to the 
countries, cities, and scenery she was going to visit, and with that high 
and extended general culture which opens the eye and ear, enhances 
the receptivity, and multiplies to an indefinite degree the results of 
observation. Then, too, our author brings to this task an experienced 
pen, the established habit of literary labor, and the prestige of marked 
success in other departments of literature. Her style is simple, easy, 
tasteful and elegant, free from offensive egotism, and yet with just 
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enough of subjectiveness — (we do not like the seeming affectation of this 
word, but has it a synonyme ?) — with just enough of subjectiveness to 
make us feel that we are in communion with an interesting fellow- 
traveller, and not reading a wholly impersonal statement of facts in 
topography and art. 



30. — Shelley Memorials ; from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady 
Shelley. To which is added An Essay on Christianity, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley : now first printed. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 408. 

This is a touching record, and presents the poet as a man whose 
gentle, loving, sensitive nature claims only tender sympathy, com- 
passion for his errors, and admiration for a heart whose unperverted 
loyalty to the right neutralized to a large degree the baneful conse- 
quences of a misguided reason. His infidelity, which cannot be too 
profoundly regretted, was, we sincerely believe, the result of the se- 
verity and persecution visited upon honest doubts, which under a dif- 
ferent regimen would have had the opposite issue. The fragment of 
an Essay on Christianity, now first printed, — when written it does not 
appear, and probably is not known, — is a rich and beautiful commen- 
tary on the doctrines and the morality of the New Testament, implying 
at the same time a recognition of the Divine mission of its Author, and 
representing the adoption and diffusion of his precepts and spirit as 
the world's only help and hope. It bears marks neither of the imma- 
turity nor of the fire of youth, but rather of a mind developed by 
thought, experience, and suffering ; and, though we have neither sug- 
gestion nor evidence in behalf of such a theory, we would fain believe 
that it is the record of the recoil of his higher nature from the sad 
apostasy of his intellect. 



Note to Art. VII. of the July Number. 

"We referred, in our article on Chief Justice Parsons, to his agency 
in the institution of the Professorship of Natural History in Harvard 
University. A much revered friend has suggested to us that emphatic 
mention should not be made of services in behalf of that Professorship, 
without recognizing the fact that the late Judge John Lowell and his 
son of the same name were successively the most active movers in this 
enterprise, and its most efficient supporters and advocates with the 
public. 



